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The Works 0} Lueian 0} Samosata. Complete with Exceptions Speci- 
fied in the Preface. Translated by H. W. Fowler and F. G. 
Fowler. 4 vols. Oxford : Clarendon Press, 1905. $4. 

A complete translation of Lueian, superior to all predecessors in Latin, 
German, French, and English was a desideratum. But what constitutes supe- 
riority? Should a translation merely entertain the general reader? Should 
it also jealously retain as much of the original coloring as possible, and even 
serve the scholar as a continuous commentary on the text ? Some recent transla- 
tions of Greek authors have succeeded admirably in keeping both aims in view. 

This version is rather a paraphrase than a translation. The translators 
have elected to turn Lueian into everyday English, allowing nothing in the origi- 
nal by way of rhetoric or local coloring to hamper them. Their style, with 
relatively few breaks, is consistent, and they may be congratulated upon making 
a thoroughly readable version for the non-classical reader. More than that, 
the recasting of the clauses is ingenious, individual phrasing often witty, and 
the thought of the original may usually be recovered, nearly intact, from the 
gerrymandered sentences. 

Lueian (see Zeuxis 2) cared pre-eminently for his Attic style. This is, per- 
haps, too elusive to be reflected successfully. Greek particles and connectives 
are wont to resist extradition. But rhetorical and antiquarian qualities — like 
the use of the question, expletives, words of address, allusions to contempo- 
rary matters, etc. — could, more often than not, be faithfully transferred in vig- 
orous English. The choice by these translators of what is to be delivered to 
the reader is deliberate. It is from no lack of scholarship that they deprive 
him of many little details that bulk large to a classical scholar. It is a question 
of method. The treatment, for example, of " swear-words" — versicolorous in 
Lueian as tree-frogs — is arbitrary: now translated literally, now in modern 
phrases ranging from "alas!" to full-fledged profanity, now omitted altogether. 

Our space does not permit fair illustration, but the following citations are 
characteristic: 

In Philops. 31 (iii, p. 247), alymrrt&fap rrj ^xarg is correctly translated: 
"uttered in the Egyptian tongue;" but in Symp. 18 (iv, p. 134), this appears 
as: "in an Egyptian accent" (so Pauly and Tooke). This is either vague or 
wrong. Compare, too, some school Xenophons on Anab. iii. 1. 26, Bouen&fav 
Tjj <fwvv. See Liddell and Scott, s. w. for 'EXXijHfwi', Aa.Ku>vl$wv t and TLtptlfcv 
combined with Qarfi, meaning "language" or "dialect" respectively. Every- 
where "accent" is an inadequate rendering, and even a seductive excursus on 
the Alexandrian dialect is precluded by the context in the PhUopseudes. Again 
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in Pkilops. 34 (iii, p. 249), oi mSapOs 'EXXij^foira, "speaks Greek with a slight 
accent;" Tooke: "spoke pure Greek;" Pauly: "die Aussprache rein griechisch" 
(o« being omitted by both), and Imag. 15 (iii, p. 20), .... (™js <puvfjs) koX 
KaSapus 'Iwvuciv, "her pure Ionian accent;" Tooke: "accent;" Pauly: "Mund- 
art," show a similar confusion. 

In Peregr. 32 (iv, p. 90), "vestibule" does not distinguish between opis- 
thodomos and pronaos. Yet this is an important bit of local color. 

In Peregr. 33 (iv, p. 91), iiceicp&yarav • T4\ei t4 SetoypJm, "expressed hearty 
approval of his determination," is weak for: "they bawled out once and again: 
Go on with your programme." 

In Peregr. 45 (iv, p. 95), t» ■>"* ScueriXxf TpbrvTauriut surely has reference 
to stubbing the toe (cf. Vit. Auct. 21; Philops. n), not to "a sprained finger." 

Such details are small individually; collectively they are not negligible. 
Sometimes a tendency to flippancy obscures the author's more serious side and 
his deliberate purpose as a literary artist. Nevertheless Lucian's mockery is set 
before the modern reader, and he may not care to follow the "grammarian" 
to the "top-peak" nor to settle "Hoti's business." 

The translations of the four pieces (see Preface), subjected to special treat- 
ment, merit, though for diverse reasons, an attentive reading. 

Francis G. Alunson 

Brown University 



Essential Latin Lessons. By Arthur W. Roberts and John C. 
Rolfe. New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1906. Pp.366. 

This book possesses several points of excellence which distinguish it from 
the majority of productions of its class whose reason for existence can be found, 
for the most part, only in the commercial spirit of the publishing houses. Among 
these excellent features the manner in which the verb is presented deserves special 
mention. The four conjugations are carried along together and the tenses 
presented and developed by tense stems. This is the only method by which the 
verb can be thoroughly mastered. Another commendable feature is the emphasis 
which is placed upon the acquirement of a vocabulary. That given is Caesa- 
rian and limited to about seven hundred words. There are special vocabularies 
under each lesson, and these are admirably supplemented by complete Latin- 
English and English-Latin word-lists at the end of the volume. If the plan of 
the book is thoroughly followed out, the student will be, so far as vocabulary is 
concerned, unusually well equipped for the translation of Caesar. A highly 
meritorious feature is the frequent insertion of reviews, though the work to be 
done in these review lessons is often more than can be demanded for a single 
recitation. The syntax presented has been, on the whole, carefully limited to 
such constructions as are essential. 

In point of arrangement the book might be improved in several particulars. 



